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Political  Attitudes  in  a  Changing  Context 
The  Case  of  Hong  Kong 


Introduction 

Hong  Kong  is  a  fast  changing  society.  Yet,  the  most  fundamental 
change  for  more  than  a  century  is  the  scheduled  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty from  Britain  to  China  in  1997,  as  enshrined  in  the  Sino- 
British  Agreement  on  the  Future  of  Hong  Kong  in  1984. 

The  eruption  of  the  question  of  Hong  Kong's  future  in  the 
early  1980s  came  as  a  shock  to  its  inhabitants.  The  prospect  of 
one's  fate  being  handed  over  to  a  socialist  China  from  which  one 
had  fled  or  disapproved  of  could  not  but  provoke  great  anxieties 
and  fear.  Although  the  Basic  Law  for  the  future  Hong  Kong  Spe- 
cial Administrative  Region,  promulgated  in  1990,  guaranteed  that 
the  Region  would  be  given  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  under  the 
principle  of  "one  country,  two  systems,"  restoration  of  confidence 
in  the  future  is  still  far  away. 

For  social  scientists,  the  issue  of  1997  offers  a  quasi-experi- 
mental opportunity  to  observe  the  interactions  among  develop- 
ment, culture  and  institutions.  This  paper  attempts  to  give  a 
systematic  interpretation  of  the  political  attitudes  of  the  Hong 
Kong  people  and  their  implications.  The  specific  foci  pertain  to  the 
changing  perception  toward  the  role  of  government,  the  institu- 
tions of  democracy,  and  the  political  self.  Data  are  drawn  from  a 
number  of  surveys  conducted  by  the  authors  in  the  past  decade. 
Although  findings  from  these  surveys  are  not  strictly  comparable 
because  of  differences  in  sampling  or  wording,1  they  are  still  use- 
ful to  inform  an  eclectic  understanding  of  some  broad,  short-term 
trends. 


2  Political  Attitudes  in  a  Changing  Context 

The  Context 

It  is  important  to  take  into  account  the  context  in  which  attitudes 
are  formed.  We  have  argued  elsewhere  that  the  political  ethos  of 
the  Hong  Kong  Chinese  as  it  existed  in  the  early  1980s  consisted  of 
a  complex  syndrome  of  attitudes  with  disparate  origins:  Chinese 
tradition,  Western  modernizing  influences  and  local  developmen- 
tal experiences.2  Since  then,  the  local  developmental  experiences 
have  taken  on  greater  importance  due  to  the  dominance  of  the 
1997  issue. 

Two  major  features  distinguish  the  new  political  context  from 
the  past.  The  first  is  the  scheduled  transfer  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
second  is  the  introduction  of  democratic  reforms. 

The  scheduled  transfer  of  sovereignty  has  gradually  changed 
the  political  landscape  in  Hong  Kong.  For  many  reasons,3  the 
benign,  paternalistic,  colonial  regime  of  Hong  Kong  has  enjoyed 
political  stability  for  more  than  a  century,  despite  considerable 
socio-economic  changes  in  the  past  decades.  Instead,  the  political 
transition  since  the  mid-1980s  toward  the  termination  of  the  Brit- 
ish rule  in  1997  has  ushered  a  great  deal  of  uncertainties.  New 
political  conflicts  arising  out  of  the  transition  have  appeared  amid 
the  spawning  of  new  social  and  economic  problems  and  the  intru- 
sion of  new  actors  into  the  political  arena.  The  authority  and 
legitimacy  of  the  colonial  regime  has  been  gradually  eroded  pri- 
marily because  of  the  intervention  of  the  British  and  the  Chinese 
governments.4 

The  second  feature  of  the  new  political  context  has  to  do  with 
the  haphazard  process  of  democratic  reforms  introduced  since  the 
mid-1980s.  Unlike  the  third-wave  democratizations  elsewhere, 
the  process  in  Hong  Kong  is  unique  in  terms  of  a  complex  entan- 
glement of  three  governments  (the  Chinese,  the  British  and  the 
Hong  Kong  governments)  and  a  conspicuous  lack  of  local  political 
leaders.  The  Hong  Kong  brand  of  executive-led  democratization 
is  characterized  by  a  preference  for  stability  rather  than  innova- 
tion and  for  adaptation  to  the  old  system  of  cooptation  and  con- 
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sultation  rather  than  the  expansion  of  popular  elections.  All  re- 
form measures  are  leading  toward  an  executive-led  regime  in 
which  the  chief  executive  will  be  nominally  selected  by  a  commit- 
tee of  Beijing-appointed  advisers  and  the  legislature  returned  by 
three  different  channels  of  political  recruitment.5  In  other  words, 
political  transition  in  the  past  decade  has  resulted  in  the  emer- 
gence of  three  distinct  bases  of  political  influence:  patronage  by 
the  government  of  the  day,  local  hegemony  of  economic  elites, 
and  support  of  the  electorate.  The  attempt  by  governor  Christo- 
pher Patten  to  modify  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  populist  ele- 
ment6 has  met  stiff  resistance  from  the  Chinese  government.  The 
current  legislature  which  was  formed  in  1995  according  to  Chris- 
topher Patten's  reform  will  be  dissolved  to  make  room  for  a  provi- 
sional legislature  to  be  constituted  by  a  Beijing-appointed 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Hong  Kong  Special  Administra- 
tive Region. 

It  is  against  this  context  of  scheduled  transfer  of  sovereignty 
and  the  stop-and-go  process  of  democratization  that  we  will  pres- 
ently examine  the  patterns  of  political  attitudes. 

Conception  of  State-Society  Relationships 

Values  in  traditional  China  revolve  around  the  themes  of  hierar- 
chical ordering  of  political  roles,  paternalist  function  of  govern- 
ment to  maintain  social  order  and  solve  social  problems,  and  an 
inactive  and  inefficacious  self  in  the  political  system.  Living  in  a 
rapidly  changing  society,  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese  have  found 
themselves  in  a  dilemma  between  the  maintenance  of  social  and 
economic  freedoms  and  the  expansion  of  the  role  of  the  state. 

As  revealed  in  Table  1,  while  there  is  a  strong  consensus  for 
the  idea  of  paternalist  government,  people  still  assign  separate 
responsibilities  to  society  and  polity.  Thus,  a  continuity  is  evident 
in  terms  of  a  predisposition  to  explain  social  problems  in  individ- 
ual or  social  terms.  In  other  words,  the  government  is  relieved  of 
responsibility  for  them.  The  people  in  Hong  Kong  still  do  not  like 
the  intrusion  of  the  government  into  their  private  life,  insist  on 
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certain  personal  autonomy  in  matters  pertaining  to  social  moral- 
ity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  observe  a  change  in  favour  of  a  greater 
role  for  the  government.  People  have  become  receptive  to  active 
social  policies,  such  as  redressing  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  government's  policy  of  economic  laissez-faire  has  also 
experienced  a  decline  of  popular  support. 

The  changing  perception  toward  a  more  interventionist  role 
of  the  government  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  shift  to  the 
nuclear  family,  the  decline  in  its  resourcefulness,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  government  services  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
dependence  and  expectation  of  the  people  on  the  government. 

The  new  orientation  toward  economic  and  social  intervention 
however  does  not  imply  that  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  are  pre- 
pared for  the  return  of  the  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  state  of 
communist  China  to  Hong  Kong  after  1997.  It  is  because  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  popular  support  for  democratic  reforms. 


The  Proto-Democratic  Values 

As  a  universal  idea,  democracy  has  certainly  captured  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  Hong  Kong.  The  introduction  of  direct  elections  in 
1991  may  also  have  an  impact  on  social  learning.  Thus,  a  clear 
majority  (59.8  per  cent)  of  respondents  in  our  1992  survey  pre- 
ferred "further  democratization"  of  the  political  system  to  the 
status  quo,  as  compared  with  just  38.5  per  cent  in  the  1990  survey. 

Another  positive  development  in  favour  of  democracy  per- 
tains to  the  changing  attitudes  toward  political  parties.  Until  re- 
cently, political  parties  had  been  reminiscent  of  chicanery 
struggles  in  Chinese  politics  of  the  past.  They  had  also  been  made 
superfluous  in  the  absence  of  elections. 

The  change  of  attitudes  can  be  documented  by  the  compari- 
son of  findings  across  surveys.  When  asked  whether  they  agreed 
with  the  establishment  of  political  parties,  the  proportion  of  the 
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respondents  in  opposition  dwindled  from  50.5  per  cent  in  the  1988 
survey,  through  25.3  per  cent  in  1990,  to  29.3  per  cent  in  1992.10  In 
the  1990  survey,  a  larger  plurality  of  respondents  (43.5  versus  38.0 
per  cent)  believed  that  political  parties  would  endanger  stability. 
The  position  was  reversed  two  years  later,  when  40.1  per  cent  of 
the  interviewees  thought  that  political  parties  would  not  endan- 
ger stability,  against  31.9  per  cent  who  believed  otherwise.  In 
addition,  over  half  of  the  interviewees  in  the  1992  survey  (57.7  per 
cent)  agreed  with  the  statement  that  "democracy  needs  political 
parties,"  as  compared  with  17.7  per  cent  who  disagreed. 

We  can  therefore  sum  up  that  there  are  rising  aspiration  for 
democracy  and  support  for  political  parties  as  its  institutions.  But, 
what  kind  of  democracy  do  the  people  in  Hong  Kong  have  in 
mind?  Our  findings  demonstrate  they  do  not  understand  democ- 
racy in  the  same  way  as  citizens  in  the  West  do.  In  a  number  of 
surveys,  we  asked  our  respondents  "what  counts  as  a  democratic 
government?"  and  gave  them  five  different  meanings  to  choose 
from,  together  with  an  open-ended  alternative  of  "others"  to  be 
specified  by  them.  The  proportions  of  respondents  perceiving  "a 
government  that  is  willing  to  consult  public  opinion"  as  a  demo- 
cratic government  were  43.9  per  cent,  44.2  per  cent,  39.5  per  cent, 
and  40.9  per  cent  in  1985, 1988, 1990,  and  1992,  respectively.  Those 
who  regarded  "a  popularly  elected  government"  as  democratic 
made  up  23.2  per  cent,  14.9  per  cent,  27.9  per  cent,  and  22.7  per 
cent,  respectively.11 

This  persistence  of  a  wrong  understanding  of  democracy  can 
be  explained  easily.  The  people  of  Hong  Kong  are  first  of  all 
pragmatic.  To  them,  it  is  the  output  of  government  that  matters, 
not  the  form  of  government.  This  view  accords  with  the  tradi- 
tional mirtben  (people-as-the-basis)  idea  of  government,1'  which 
urges  an  authoritarian  ruler  to  take  the  well-being  of  one's  sub- 
jects seriously.  Since  the  Hong  Kong  government  does  deliver,  it  is 
a  government  for  the  people,  therefore  a  minben  (democratic)  gov- 
ernment. Besides,  the  Hong  Kong  government  has  often  charac- 
terized itself  as  a  government  by  consultation,  which  may  have 
contributed  to  the  conceptual  leap  from  a  consultative  to  a  demo- 
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cratic  government.  Finally,  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese  have  had  little 
experience  with  elections.13  It  follows  that  the  idea  of  elections  as 
the  sine  qua  non  of  democracy  is  alien  to  them. 

However,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  people  have  not  learned 
anything  about  elections.  As  Sidney  Verba  (1965:553)  has  argued, 
"much  of  what  an  individual  believes  about  the  political  process  is 
learned  from  observations  of  that  process."  People  in  Hong  Kong 
do  not  recognize  the  significance  of  elections,  because  they  do  not 
affect  the  formation  of  government.  The  replacement  of  the  coop- 
tive  channel  by  the  electoral  channel  to  the  Legislative  Council  has 
however  transformed  the  said  Council  from  an  advisory  adjunct 
of  the  government  into  a  supervisory  body.  It  is  obvious  that  its 
improved  performance  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  general 
public.  In  the  1992  survey,  50.6  per  cent  of  respondents  believed 
that  the  performance  of  the  Legislative  Council  had  improved 
since  the  introduction  of  elections,  and  37.8  per  cent  thought  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  government  had  also  improved,  against  7.5 
per  cent  and  9.8  per  cent,  respectively.  Respondents  were  simi- 
larly asked  in  the  1995  survey  whether  they  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment that  "Hong  Kong  has  been  governed  better  since  the 
introduction  of  the  various  kinds  of  elections."  Almost  half  of 
them  (45.1  per  cent)  agreed,  and  20.1  per  cent  disagreed. 

Despite  this  positive  experience  with  elections,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  would  "fight  for"  any  expansion  of 
popular  elections.  There  are  two  major  reasons.  One  has  to  do 
with  priority  of  values  and  the  other  with  China.  To  many  Hong 
Kong  Chinese,  democracy  is  but  one  value  among  many  and  not 
necessarily  the  highest  one.  In  our  1988  survey,  more  than  half 
(58.6  per  cent)  of  the  interviewees  gave  greater  priority  to  prosper- 
ity and  stability  than  to  democracy,  compared  with  17.2  per  cent 
who  valued  democracy  more  and  21.0  per  cent  who  stressed  their 
equal  importance.  In  the  1992  survey,  our  respondents  were  given 
government  efficiency  and  democracy  to  choose  from.  It  turned 
out  that  more  respondents  (38.0  per  cent)  preferred  "an  efficient 
but  insufficiently  democratic  government"  to  "a  democratic  but 
inefficient  one."  Only  22.1  per  cent  preferred  democracy  over 
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government  efficiency.  In  a  similar  vein,  44.0  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondents in  the  1993  survey  agreed  with  the  statement  that  "a 
government  cannot  perform  very  well  if  it  is  often  kept  in  check 
by  the  legislature,"  while  39.1  per  cent  disagreed.  These  surveys 
presented  the  respondents  with  a  dyad  of  values  to  choose  from. 
In  our  1995  survey,  respondents  were  asked  to  choose  the  most 
important  value  from  among  personal  freedom,  public  order,  ju- 
dicial justice,  social  equality,  political  democracy,  prosperity  and 
stability,  and  "others"  as  specified  by  the  respondents.  Political 
democracy  received  only  3.4  per  cent  of  the  total  responses,  trail- 
ing far  behind  prosperity  and  stability  (44.1  per  cent),  personal 
freedom  (21.1  per  cent),  and  judicial  justice  (12.3  per  cent). 

In  the  struggle  for  democratization  in  Hong  Kong,  the  China 
factor  is  significant.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Chinese  government 
does  not  want  a  faster  democratization  for  the  ostensible  reason  of 
preserving  Hong  Kong's  prosperity  and  stability  and  probably 
because  it  does  not  want  to  see  Hong  Kong's  legislature  controlled 
by  the  democratic  forces  which  have  supported  and  vowed  to 
continue  to  support  the  democratic  movement  in  mainland  China. 
On  the  other  hand,  democracy  is  seen  by  some  of  the  local  elites  as 
a  bulwark  against  Chinese  intervention  in  Hong  Kong  affairs  after 
1997.  The  position  of  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese  is  mixed.  On  the  one 
hand,  those  who  distrust  the  Chinese  government  tend  also  to 
support  the  call  for  further  democratization.14  The  Hong  Kong 
Chinese  are  however  realistic,  as  only  29.7  per  cent  in  the  1992 
survey  believed  that,  as  a  consequence  of  democratization  in 
Hong  Kong,  the  Chinese  government  would  intervene  less  in  local 
affairs,  while  44.8  per  cent  did  not.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
the  1995  survey  were  25.5  per  cent  and  45.8  per  cent.  Our  findings 
can  also  confirm  the  people's  sense  of  futility  and  hence  unwill- 
ingness to  confront  China  on  the  issue  of  democratic  reforms.  In 
the  1990  survey,  75.1  per  cent  of  our  respondents  disagreed  with 
the  statement  that  Hong  Kong  should  confront  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, while  11.2  agreed.  In  the  1993  survey,  there  were  three 
times  more  respondents  who  regarded  advocates  for  a  confronta- 
tion with  China  as  more  dangerous  than  advocates  for  an  immedi- 
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ate  return  of  Hong  Kong  to  China  (46.2  versus  16.7  per  cent).  In  the 
1995  survey,  only  10.3  per  cent  of  the  respondents  believed  that 
the  Chinese  government  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Hong  Kong  when  they  organized  themselves  to  confront  China, 
while  64.2  per  cent  thought  otherwise.  In  light  of  the  above,  we 
may  interpret  that  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  are  prepared  to  live 
with  the  Chinese  government,  with  or  without  additional  demo- 
cratic reforms.  The  trouble  is  how  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese  see 
themselves  integrated  within  the  "one  country,  two  systems"  for- 
mula. 

The  Identity  of  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese 

Political  integration  is  effectively  defined  by  a  subjective  sense  of 
identity,  rather  than  by  geographical  or  constitutional  boundaries 
only.  What  bind  a  people  together?  What  set  them  apart  from 
other  peoples?  In  this  paper,  we  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
whether  there  exists  any  distinctive  identity  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Chinese,  because  a  strong  attachment  to  the  territory 
may  present  problems  for  integration  with  mainland  China  after 
1997. 

Since  1985,  we  have  asked  our  respondents  in  several  surveys 
whether  they  identify  themselves  as  "Hongkongese"  or  "Chi- 
nese." We  have  always  found  the  factor  of  identity  a  good  predic- 
tor of  other  political  values.  The  general  pattern  across  all  surveys 
is  that  those  who  claimed  the  Hong  Kong  identity  were  modern  in 
their  political  attitudes,  while  those  who  identified  with  China 
were  more  traditional.  For  instance,  the  "Hongkongese"  were 
more  interested  in  politics,  discussed  politics  with  others  more 
often.  They  were  also  more  likely  to  recognize  the  impact  of  gov- 
ernment on  their  daily  life,  have  a  less  instrumental  conception  of 
government  and  a  less  interventionist  view  of  governmental  func- 
tions. 

To  illustrate  further,  Table  2  presents  some  correlates  of  polit- 
ical identity  with  a  number  of  fundamental  political  values  from 
the  1993  survey.  First,  on  the  important  issue  of  belief  in  national- 
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ism,  there  is  a  10  per  cent  gap  between  the  "Hongkongese"  and 
the  "Chinese."  Whereas  the  "Chinese"  share  a  consensus  (i.e., 
over  75  per  cent)  on  nationalism,  fewer  "Hongkongese"  are  na- 
tionalistic (i.e.,  about  68  per  cent).  Statement  4  in  Table  2  is 
illuminating,  as  only  20.8  per  cent  of  the  "Hongkongese"  trust  the 
Chinese  government,  while  half  of  the  "Chinese"  do. 

Findings  from  Statements  7  through  13  in  Table  2  attest  to  our 
claim  that  people  with  the  Hong  Kong  identity  are  more  modern 
in  their  political  outlook  than  those  with  the  Chinese  identity. 
There  are  more  "Hongkongese"  than  "Chinese"  who  are  suspi- 
cious of  government  policies  (Statement  7)  and  want  to  keep 
social  morality  from  its  jurisdiction  (Statement  8).  The 
"Hongkongese"  are  more  likely  than  the  "Chinese"  to  harbour 
beliefs  conducive  to  the  transition  toward  democracy.  The  idea  of 
the  rule  by  men,  albeit  with  integrity,  finds  lower  support  among 
the  "Hongkongese"  than  the  "Chinese"  (Statement  9).  In  fact, 
more  "Hongkongese"  than  "Chinese"  value  judicial  procedures  to 
protect  civil  liberties  (Statement  10).  Furthermore,  the 
"Hongkongese"  are  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  virtue  of  social 
pluralism  than  the  "Chinese"  (Statement  11).  When  it  comes  to 
freedom  of  expression,  there  exists  a  16  per  cent  difference  be- 
tween the  "Hongkongese"  and  the  "Chinese,"  with  the  latter  more 
likely  to  tolerate  government  intervention  (Statement  12).  Equally 
significant  is  their  difference  in  terms  of  attitude  toward  further 
democratization.  There  is  a  substantial  proportion  of  "Chinese," 
i.e.,  almost  41  per  cent,  who  buy  the  prevalent  argument  that 
further  democratization  endangers  political  stability,  as  compared 
with  only  26  per  cent  among  the  "Hongkongese." 

Having  established  that  a  sense  of  identity  divides  the  people 
in  Hong  Kong  into  two  camps,  the  "Hongkonese"  and  the  "Chi- 
nese," it  is  interesting  to  know  whether  one  group  has  ascended  at 
the  expense  of  another  as  1997  draws  near.  Two  patterns  are 
depicted  in  Table  3.  First,  more  than  half  of  our  respondents 
identified  themselves  with  Hong  Kong  and  a  minority  with 
China,  across  the  years.  Secondly,  there  seemed  to  be  a  declining 
trend  of  the  Hong  Kong  identity. 
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Table  3  Identity  of  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese  (%) 


Identity 

1985 

1988 

1990 

1993 

1995 

"Hongkongese" 

59.5 

63.6 

57.2 

53.3 

50.2 

"Chinese" 

36.2 

28.8 

26.4 

32.7 

30.9 

Both 

— 

— 

12.1 

10.1 

15.4 

Neither 

— 

2.0 

1.0 

1.6 

1.2 

Don't  know/No  answer 

4.3 

5.6 

3.4 

2.4 

2.2 

What  has  transpired  from  the  above  discussions  is  a  bleak 
implication  for  the  future  development  of  democracy  in  Hong 
Kong:  people  with  the  Hong  Kong  identity  are  more  likely  to  hold 
democratic  values,  but  there  are  in  the  course  of  time  increasingly 
fewer  people  who  identify  with  Hong  Kong  than  with  China.  This 
implication  is  compounded  by  a  growing  sense  of  political  mal- 
aise among  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese  which  is  in  turn  a  conse- 
quence of  the  decline  in  the  political  autonomy  of  Hong  Kong. 

By  Way  of  a  Conclusion 

Based  on  survey  data  spanning  almost  a  decade,  we  have  ob- 
served several  changes  in  the  patterns  of  political  attitudes  among 
the  Hong  Kong  Chinese.  In  terms  of  state-society  relationship, 
there  is  increasing  support  for  a  more  interventionist  state.  While 
the  people  thus  expect  more  from  the  government,  they  have  also 
become  more  critical  of  it.  Not  only  is  there  an  increase  in  general 
support  for  democracy,  there  has  also  been  positive  learning  of 
the  consequences  of  democratic  reforms.  It  is  then  natural  people 
prefer  an  expansion  of  democracy  to  the  status  quo.  Yet,  circum- 
stances suggest  a  difficult  path  for  democratization  since  the  de- 
parting colonial  ruler  is  hesitant  and  the  future  sovereign  master 
is  resisting.  In  view  of  the  limited  space  for  self-rule  and  increas- 
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ing  uncertainty  about  one's  identity,  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  can 
not  but  become  alienated  from  the  political  system. 

As  demonstrated  in  Table  4,  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese  are 
increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  political  system.  The 
political  system  has  indeed  been  undergoing  reforms  since  1985, 
so  that  the  "existing"  political  system  in  each  survey  is  not  the 
same.  It  is  therefore  disheartening  if  the  findings  suggest  that  the 
more  the  political  system  is  reformed,  the  less  satisfactory  it  be- 
comes. On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing  dissatisfaction  may  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  results  of  reforms,  but  with  the  pace  of 
political  reforms  lagging  behind  the  rising  popular  aspiration  for 
more  democracy.  The  latter  interpretation  seems  to  be  supported 
by  our  findings  since,  in  our  1993  survey,  those  who  were  dissat- 
isfied with  the  existing  political  system  were  also  more  likely  to 
regard  the  pace  of  political  reform  as  too  slow  (x  =  13.6,  d.f.=  6,  p< 
0.05)  and  to  disagree  with  the  statement  that  further  democratiza- 
tion endangers  stability  (%2=  54.9,  d.f.=  9,  p<  0.000). 

In  addition,  the  controversy  between  the  British /Hong  Kong 
government  and  the  Chinese  counterpart  over  the  issue  of  demo- 
cratic reforms  has  served  to  discredit  both  governments  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Hong  Kong  people.  Being  weary  of  political  bickering 
among  the  contestants,  more  and  more  Hong  Kong  Chinese  have 
become  distrustful  of  the  three  governments,  as  indicated  in  Table 
5. 

If  the  three  governments  cannot  be  trusted,  can  the  Hong 
Kong  Chinese  trust  local  political  leaders  as  a  political  alternative 
to  the  colonial  or  the  Chinese  government?  The  answer  is  discour- 
aging. The  proportion  of  respondents  who  reported  that  there 
were  political  leaders  in  Hong  Kong  they  could  trust  has  varied 
from  24.5  per  cent  in  1985,  to  9.5  per  cent  in  1990,  19.8  per  cent  in 
1992,  and  14.0  per  cent  1995.  The  proportion  of  respondents  who 
claimed  otherwise  has  gone  from  47.8  per  cent  in  1985,  through 
69.0  per  cent  in  1990,  68.5  per  cent  in  1992,  and  64.5  per  cent  1995. 
In  other  words,  ten  years  of  political  reforms  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce trustworthy  local  leaders  to  take  up  the  helm  of  government 
after  1997. 
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Table  4  Satisfaction  with  the  Existing  Political  System  (%) 


1985 

1988 

1990 

1993 

Highly  dissatisfied 

0.0 

0.5 

2.3 

0.9 

Dissatisfied 

16.6 

21.2 

23.6 

22.9 

Satisfied 

71.7 

67.7 

56.4 

60.8 

Highly  satisfied 

2.6 

2.8 

2.6 

1.3 

Don't  know/No  answer 

9.1 

7.8 

15.1 

14.2 

Note:        The  statement  asked  was:  "Though  imperfect,  the  existing  political 
system  is  already  the  best  under  the  circumstances." 


Table  5  Trust  in  Governments  (%) 


1985  1988  1990  1992  1993 


British  government 

53.4 

33.1 

18.0 

20.0 

27.0 

Hong  Kong  government 

72.1 

52.2 

42.9 

45.0 

63.7 

Chinese  government 

31.5 

21.0 

10.0 

18.4 

26.2 

Notes:      Percentage  of  respondents  who  answered  "trust"  or  "very  much  trust. 
The  questions  for  the  1985  and  1993  surveys  used  a  4-point  scale 
running  from  "very  much  trust,"  "trust,"  "distrust,"  to  "very  much 
distrust";  those  for  the  1 988,  1 990  and  1 992  surveys  used  a  5-point 
scale,  adding  a  midpoint  to  the  former  scale:  "average." 


In  a  similar  vein,  political  reforms  in  the  past  decade  have  not 
enhanced  the  political  efficacy  of  the  Hong  Kong  people.  When 
asked  whether  politics  and  government  were  difficult  to  under- 
stand, 73.0  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  the  1993  survey  agreed 
or  strongly  agreed,  a  mere  2  per  cent  improvement  over  the  results 
of  the  1985  survey.  In  1993,  an  overwhelming  90.1  per  cent  of  the 
interviewees  did  not  think  they  were  able  to  participate  in  politics, 
as  compared  with  98.8  per  cent  of  respondents  in  the  1985  survey 
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who  felt  they  had  very  little  or  not  much  influence  on  the 
government's  policy.  Furthermore,  in  1993,  29.1  per  cent  of  the 
interviewees  disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed  with  the  statement 
that  government  officials  do  not  care  about  what  people  like  me 
think,  while  62.0  per  cent  agreed  or  strongly  agreed.  Finally,  the 
introduction  of  elections  has  not  empowered  the  people  of  Hong 
Kong  in  the  psychological  sense.  When  asked  whether  they  felt 
that  their  ability  to  exert  political  influence  had  increased  since  the 
introduction  of  elections,  only  11.5  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in 
our  1995  survey  said  "yes,"  whereas  52.9  per  cent  said  "no." 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  current  political  system,  distrust  in 
the  governments  and  local  leaders,  and  agony  with  ones'  endur- 
ing powerlessness  cannot  but  lead  to  political  despair.  It  is  then  no 
wonder  that  despite  a  decade  of  democratic  reforms,  the  people 
do  not  see  much  prospect  ahead.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  people 
who  envisage  a  good  chance  for  democratic  reforms  to  succeed 
has  dwindled  from  54.7  per  cent  in  1985  through  33.1  per  cent  in 
1990  to  17.2  per  cent  in  1995,  while  those  who  foresee  not  much 
chance  has  gone  up  from  16.0  per  cent  in  1985  through  43.6  per 
cent  in  1990  to  49.3  per  cent  in  1995. 

Given  the  dim  prospect  for  democratization,  it  is  futile  to  be 
interested  in  politics.  Thus,  when  asked  in  our  1995  survey 
whether  our  respondents  had  much  interest  in  discussing  the 
problem  of  Hong  Kong's  political  system,  13.0  per  cent  of  them 
replied  "interested"  and  "much  interested,"  43.4  per  cent  reported 
"not  interested"  and  "not  interested  at  all"  (with  32.8  choosing 
"average"  and  10.8  per  cent  "don't  know"  or  "no  answer"). 

All  in  all,  we  may  submit  that  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  have 
lost  both  hope  and  interest. 
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Notes 


This  paper  relies  primarily  on  findings  from  surveys  con- 
ducted in  1985,  1992,  and  1993,  supplemented  by  data  from 
surveys  conducted  in  1988, 1990,  and  1995. 

The  1985  survey  was  conducted  in  Kwun  Tong,  a  district 
most  representative  of  Hong  Kong.  The  sampling  frame  was 
based  on  a  2  per  cent  sample  of  the  household  list  of  the  1981 
census  provided  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  Department. 
The  size  of  the  systematic  sample  for  1985  was  1,687,  out  of 
which  792  interviews  were  successfully  completed.  In  the 
field,  persons  18  years  old  or  over  were  interviewed.  They 
were  the  heads  of  the  household  or  their  spouse  when  the 
former  could  not  be  reached.  On  the  whole,  the  socio-demo- 
graphic  profile  of  the  respondents  did  not  depart  too  much 
from  that  of  the  population  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  whole. 

The  1988  survey  was  part  of  a  larger  Social  Indicators 
Survey.  Using  the  replicated  systematic  sampling  method,  an 
overall  sample  of  3,488  was  drawn  from  the  Sub-Frame  of 
Living  Quarters  maintained  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  De- 
partment. This  Sub-Frame  is  a  systematic  replicated  sample 
from  the  Living  Quarters  Frame  and  contains  365,400  perma- 
nent living  quarter  records,  i.e.,  about  26  per  cent  of  the  main 
Frame.  A  total  of  2,894  addresses  were  systematically  selected 
for  use  in  the  Social  Indicators  Survey.  This  was  further  sys- 
tematically divided  into  four  sub-samples.  The  sub-sample 
for  political  topics  had  a  size  of  723.  After  exclusion  of  invalid 
addresses,  the  actual  sample  size  for  fieldwork  was  reduced 
to  649.  Households  were  selected  according  to  a  random 
number  table  and  the  individual  respondents  were  selected 
by  using  the  Kish  Grid.  There  were  396  successful  cases,  rep- 
resenting a  61.0  per  cent  response  rate. 

The  1990  political  survey  was  part  of  a  larger  Social  Indi- 
cators Survey  with  an  overall  sample  size  of  3,305  randomly 
drawn  from  the  Sub-Frame  of  Living  Quarters  maintained  by 
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the  Census  and  Statistics  Department.  The  original  sub-sam- 
ple size  for  the  political  topics  was  800  which  was  reduced  to 
a  valid  size  of  559  after  eliminating  invalid  addresses.  Of 
these,  390  successful  interviews  were  completed,  representing 
a  response  rate  of  69.8  per  cent. 

The  sample  for  the  1992  survey  was  drawn  by  means  of  a 
multi-stage  design.  A  systematic  random  sample  of  13,843 
addresses  was  selected  from  the  Sub-Frame  of  Living  Quar- 
ters maintained  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  Department. 
Alternative  addresses  were  then  divided  into  two  sub-sam- 
ples, one  of  which  became  the  sample  of  this  study.  The  final 
sample  size  was  1,568  and  a  total  of  868  successful  interviews 
were  conducted,  yielding  a  response  rate  of  55.4  per  cent. 
Households  and  eligible  respondents  aged  18  or  over  were 
selected  by  the  interviewers  according  to  a  random  number 
table  and  a  modified  Kish  Grid,  respectively. 

The  sample  design  for  the  1993  survey  and  the  1995  sur- 
vey followed  that  for  the  1992  survey.  The  size  of  the  samples 
was  1,633  for  1993  and  663  for  1995.  The  number  of  successful 
interviews  were  892  and  408,  respectively,  yielding  a  response 
rate  of  54.6  per  cent  for  1993  and  61.5  per  cent  for  1995. 

From  all  surveys  from  1988  to  1995,  we  have  compared  the 
respective  final  sample  and  the  closest  census  data  in  terms  of 
age,  education,  occupation  and  household  income  and  found 
no  systematic  biases  in  the  respective  final  sample  used. 

2.  See  Lau  and  Kuan  (1988). 

3.  The  causes  given  include  (1)  the  ability  of  the  Hong  Kong 
government  to  coopt  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner  socio- 
economic elites  into  the  bureaucratic  policy-making,  as  ar- 
gued by  Ambrose  King  (1981),  and  (2)  the  absence  of 
integration  between  a  resourceful  society  which  relies  on  util- 
itarian familism  and  a  secluded  bureaucratic  polity  which 
practises  economic  laissez  faire  and  social  non-intervention- 
ism,  as  suggested  by  Siu-kai  Lau  (1982). 

4.  See  Lau  (1992). 
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5.  One  of  the  channels,  indirect  elections  on  the  basis  of  func- 
tional constituencies,  was  introduced  in  1988  as  an  adaptation 
to  the  old  channel  of  cooptation  with  the  view  of  preserving 
the  influence  of  established  elites.  The  second  channel,  popu- 
lar elections  on  the  basis  of  geographical  constituencies,  was 
introduced  in  1991,  which  supplied  one  third  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  and  will  supply  no  more  than  one  half  at 
least  until  2007.  Lastly  and  for  the  first  two  terms,  the  above- 
said  committee  for  the  recruitment  of  the  chief  executive  will 
select  ten  and  six  members,  respectively,  to  the  legislature. 

6.  The  reform  measures  included  the  introduction  of  a  single- 
seat  single-vote  system  for  the  popular  elections  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  the  creation  of  nine  new  functional 
constituencies  for  that  Council  in  which  individuals  rather 
than  groups  (as  in  the  old  system)  would  be  eligible  to  vote, 
the  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to  18  for  elections  of  all  levels 
of  assemblies,  and  the  abolition  of  the  appointed  membership 
in  the  municipal  councils. 

7.  In  this  paper,  a  consensus  denotes  a  level  of  75  per  cent 
agreement  among  the  respondents,  as  suggested  by  Herbert 
McClosky  (1964:363). 

8.  In  1992,  30.5  per  cent  supported  the  status  quo,  as  compared 
with  43.1  per  cent  who  did  so  in  1990. 

9.  Political  parties  did  not  emerge  until  the  early  1990s  when  the 
Tiananmen  crackdown  on  the  democratic  movement  in  Bei- 
jing in  1989  and  the  introduction  of  direct  elections  to  the 
Legislative  Council  in  1991  provided  good  causes  for  political 
organization.  While  all  parties  in  Hong  Kong  remain  of  the 
cadre  type  without  mass  following,  are  weakly  organized  and 
are  office-oriented  rather  than  ideologically  inclined,  their 
activities  have  contributed  to  open  competition  among  elites 
and  attitude  change  in  the  populace. 

10.  As  compared  with  those  in  approval  from  25.0  per  cent,  to 
51.5  per  cent,  to  41.2  per  cent  in  1988,  1990,  and  1992,  respec- 
tively. 
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11.  The  other  structured  answers  are  "a  government  that  gives 
the  people  whatever  they  want,"  "a  government  that  can  lead 
the  people,"  and  "a  government  that  treats  the  people  like  a 
father  to  his  children." 

12.  See  Nathan  (1985). 

13.  When  elections  were  introduced  to  the  56-member  Legisla- 
tive Council  for  the  first  time  in  1985,  they  were  both  partial 
and  indirect,  returning  only  12  unofficial  members  by  an 
electoral  college  of  local  councillors  and  another  12  by  nine 
functional  constituencies.  It  took  another  six  years  before  di- 
rect elections  were  introduced  to  fill  just  18  seats  of  the  60- 
member  Legislative  Council. 

14.  Thus,  in  the  1992  survey,  trust  in  the  Chinese  government  is 
negatively  and  significantly  associated  with  preference  for 
further  democratization  {%  =  19.8,  d.f.=  2,  p<  0.000).  Similarly, 
in  the  1993  survey,  trust  in  the  Chinese  government  is  posi- 
tively and  significantly  associated  with  the  belief  about  the 
negative  impact  of  further  democratization  on  stability  (%  = 
24.0,  d.f.=  9,  p<  0.005). 

15.  When  asked  in  1985  how  they  thought  government  officials 
would  treat  their  views,  17.7  per  cent  of  our  interviewees 
thought  they  would  be  ignored,  53.5  per  cent  thought  their 
views  would  be  taken  half-heartedly,  and  only  9.0  per  cent 
thought  government  officials  would  take  their  views  seri- 
ously. 
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Political  Attitudes  in  a  Changing  Context 
The  Case  of  Hong  Kong 

Abstract 

Political  attitudes  are  changing  in  Hong  Kong,  against  the  context 
of  the  scheduled  transfer  of  sovereignty  and  the  development  of 
limited  democracy.  The  paper  analyses  the  patterns  of  political 
attitudes  of  the  Hong  Kong  people  in  terms  of  the  state-society 
relationship,  the  proto-democratic  values,  and  the  sense  of  iden- 
tity. It  concludes  that  there  is  a  trend  toward  political  alienation 
which  does  not  bode  well  for  the  political  future  of  Hong  Kong. 
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